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Amon<r others, we have noted the following: on the title-page a“g” 
takes the place of the final “ c” in “ lithographic.” In the index (p. x.), 
page “ 191 ” should be “ 119.” In a quotation from Loring (p. 86), two 
errors occur, “ bow ” for “ bowl ” and “ vein ” for “ rim.” Ou page 247, 
“then the probe is taken,” evidently should read “taken out.” “In” 
takes the place of “ is ” on page 308; “ correction ” of “ condition ” 
(p. 404); “ pen ” of “ pea” (p. 421) ; “ preached ” that of “ reached ” 
(p. 464). Other errors are “amblyopia” for “myopia” (p. 473); 
“ occulist ” for “ oculist ” (p. 523); “ insufficiencx ” for “ insufficiency ” 
(p.525); “causes” for “cases” (p.526); “unimpaired” for “unim¬ 
proved” (p. 539); “ or ” for “ for ” (p. 541), etc. 

Having indulged in so much unfavorable criticism of Dr. Roosa’s 
book, we are glad to be able to say, before bringing our notice to a 
close, that there are some things in it which we can heartily indorse. 
Among these we may mention his condemnation of optico-ciliary neu¬ 
rotomy (p. 222) ; the advice given on page 247 to pass a probe through 
the canaliculus as a preparatory step to slitting it, in the treatment of 
stricture of the nasal duct; the opinion expressed on page 402, that 
local causes, such as the accommodative strain induced by astigmatism, 
are, not infrequently, important factors in the causation of cataract; 
and his commendation of the administration of sul phonal after cataract 
extractions, for the purpose of quieting the nervousness of the patient 
and insuring a better night’s rest (p. 405). On page 549 there 13 re- 

E orted a case of amblyopia developing in a squinting eye, which eye was 
nown to have had normal vision previous to the occurrence of the 
squint. The case, which happened in the author’s practice, is related 
because of its important bearing upon the question of the origin of the 
amblyopia of squinting eyes, and it is certainly one of great significance. 


Medical Jurisprudence, Forensic Medicine, and Toxicology. By 

R. A Witthaus, A.M., M.D., and Tracy C. Becker, A.B., LL.B. 

Vol. L New York: William Wood & Co, 1894. 

It must be confessed, in view of the admirable works of Devergie, 
Tardieu, Casper, Taylor, Christison, Woodman and Tidy, Wharton and 
Still6, etc., accessible to every student, that the raison d'etre for an 
elaborate work on medical jurisprudence, forensic medicine, and toxi- 
cology does not seem obvious. Apart from this consideration, it is partic¬ 
ularly difficult, however kindly disposed the critic may be, to do justice 
to the merits of an extensive work such as the above, of which but one 
volume has appeared. The main objection to the present volume, as is 
usually the case in all such “ systems ” in any department of medicine, 
is that too much attention is given to relatively unimportant subjects 
and too little to important ones. Thus, for example, while 46 pages 
are devoted to the consideration of “ The law of evidence concerning con¬ 
fidential communications,” and 158 pages to the “ Synopsis of the laws 
governing the practice of medicine ” in the United States, Great Britain, 
etc., only 105 pages are given to death from suffocation, hanging, 
strangulation, and drowning, subjects which appear to us at least far 
more worthy of consideration than the laws governing confidential 
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of coroners ” ’have been so often discussed by practitioners that " e ' f 
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deceased by two witnesses who personally knew the deceased d g 
19 S i“u e s“like many that might be 

that the different articles in this work have been prepared by v y 
learned jurists and physicians and surgeons of the highest standing, b 
not by men who have passed their lives in morgues andcourU of justice. 

This theoretical tendency is seen on the very first page of 
duction to the work, where the wordy and superfluous distinction between 
medical jurisprudence and forensic medicine is made, the former being 
defined ns “medical law.” the latter as the “ application.of mitral, 
surgical and obstetrical knowledge to the purposes of legal '”* ■, 
7acchias being referred to as the “ father of medico-legal science, and 
as havid"- recognized this distinction without a difference. , . 

SicchiS not bfing the first to write on medico- egal subjects the feet 
that in the work iWi Zacchiw Romani Qucutionum Medico-Legahiirn. 
Francofurli ad Uoamm, MDOLXXX v,Ir t a P“ g c »' r odv ‘“ 18 fj um 
Irdori medico and another, with becoming modesty, to the lectori tegum 
verito does not warrant the statement that Zncchms recognized any 

if is well known that the famous Oenigen fossil, descnbed as Homo 
nn the “ Medico legal determination of the time of death, it is to be 

ss 
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valuable kndtaportant contribution to the literature of that subject the 
execution of criminals by electricity having given ° p 
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work may prove to the general reader, for the special student of medical 
jurisprudence it is not sufficiently full, the literature of the subject being 
but r&rely referred to, while to the expert, medical or legal, actively en¬ 
gaged in the practice of their professions the work, even if never com¬ 
pleted, is too voluminous. HOC 


Dose book and Manual of PEEScntpnoN-WBrriNG. By E. Q. Thobn- 
ton, M.D., Ph.G., Demonstrator of Therapeutics in the Jeflerwra Medical 
College of Philadelphia; Acting Assistant Surgeon in the United States 
Marine Hospital Service. Pp. vii. 334. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 
1895. 

. Th e book is an excellent presentation of a subject which is usually 
imperfectly taught in the schools if we may take as evidence the pre¬ 
scriptions found in the journals and reports of society proceedings. In 
the first part the weights and measures, both English and metric, and 
the methods of conversion from one to the other system are clearly set 
forth arid well within the comprehension of the average medical student. 
Prescription-writing proper occupies the second part. We heartily in¬ 
dorse the arguments for the use of Latin, and believe that the grammar, 
vocabulary, and general directions will be found to be ample for the 
acquisition of correct phraseology. The subject of incompatibility is 
illustrated by excellent examples; antipyrin might have been added to 
the list of substances mentioned. 

Finally, the table of solubilities will be of frequent use, especially to 
the younger practitioner. The third part takes up the official prepara¬ 
tions and methods of prescribing. The preparations are classified as 
aceta, tinctune, vina, etc., the doses given in both apothecary’s and the 
metric Bystems, and illustrative prescriptions appended. The question 
of dosage and methods of administration receives attention in the fourth 
part, which closes with an extended list of official and officinal drugs 
and preparations, alphabetically arranged, and under each heading the 
substance is defined, its dose given, its preparations named, and occasion¬ 
ally remarks on its preparations or use. 

In the appendix are to be found questions intended to test the knowl- 
edge of the student, and their answers. We have carefully examined 
this book and have found it to be singularly accurate, complete, and well 
adapted to the use of the student and junior practitioner. Of especial 
value we would note the insistence and example of the author in the 
avoidance of all abbreviations and the substantiation of his claim that 
this book is based upon the Pharmacopoeia of 1890. R. W. W. 



